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Is World War Ill Inevitable? 


Mr. McBurney: Let’s look at our 
question, gentlemen. Is World War III 
inevitable? What do you say to that, 
Mr. Barr? 


Mr. Barr: I would suppose, Mr. Mc- 
Burney, that if we continued our 
present foreign policy, if we continued 
to behave in the way we have been 
behaving, and kept on doing the things 
we have been doing, that we will end 
in a world war rather soon, because 
we are engaged in the greatest arms 
race in history. I think it is pretty 
obvious the way arms races end. In 
other words, it is not inevitable that 
we continue as we have gone. The 
future is never bound in that way. We 
ean change our policies and postpone 
war rather indefinitely. 


Mr. McBurney: Where do you stand 
on the question, Mr. McGovern? 


‘Drifting into War’ 


Mr. McGovern: I agree with Mr. 
Barr that nothing is inevitable in life 
except death and taxes. In other 
words, I don’t believe this war is in- 
evitable, but for different reasons than 
Mr. Barr. I think we are drifting into 
this war. I think we are drifting into 
it by the policy of appeasement which 
still dominates so much of our State 
Department thinking. World War is 
inevitable if we are weak and Russia 
is strong. World War can be pre- 
vented if we are stronger than our 
enemies. 


Mr. McBuRNEY: What are some of the 
factors leading us toward war? Mc- 
Govern suggests that Russia is the 
principal factor standing between 
mankind and world peace. Do you 
accept that thesis, Mr. Barr? 


Mr. Barr: No, and I don’t think the 
bulk of the human race accepts it. 


I think very acute mass misery in the 
world is the basic problem that stands 
between us and a happy, peaceful 
world. It is this mass misery that 
Russia is exploiting by offering what 
she claims is a solution to the misery. 
To date I don’t think we have made 
any effective offer of a solution. 


Mr. McGovern: I would disagree with 
that for many reasons. Basically, we 
have to face the fact that the Com- 
munist powers, whoever they may be— 
Russia and her satellite powers and 
China—are part of a world-wide con- 
spiracy, an ideological conspiracy 
armed by brute force to seize control 
of the rest of the world. I don’t think 
that the millennium will come if and 
when Russia is defeated, and the 
threat of war with Red China is re- 
moved. The Communist powers are 
utilizing, sometimes in Europe and 
sometimes in Asia, armed forces to 
overrun the free world. This is the 
aggressor, and the aggressor must be 
stopped if we are trying to prevent a 
world-wide catastrophe. 


Hunger 


Mr. Barr: I don’t think most of the 
human race are trying to get the mil- 
lennium. They are trying to get a few 
square meals which is quite a different 
objective. 


Mr. McGovern: Most certainly. As 
far as that is concerned, judging from 
all the facts and figures, judging on 
what we know is going on behind the 
Tron Curtain, whether it is in Russia 
or whether it is in China, there is 
more human misery there even than in 
the vast places such as India and else- 
where which are outside of the Iron 
Curtain. 


Mr. Barr: The Indian doesn’t know 
much about what is going on behind 
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the Iron Curtain, does he? He only 
knows he is hungry. He only knows 
the Russians claim they have a solu- 
tion for that. 


Mr. McGovern: Yes, of course. On 
the other hand, in no cases have the 
Communists been able to secure con- 
trol of any area to date without the 
use of armed forces. In other words, 
whether it is Czechoslovakia, Hungary 
or Poland, or whether it is in Korea 
or Red China, it has been the Red 
forces of the Communists, well trained 
and well equipped, who have organized 
and put the rigid dictatorship upon 
the people. 


Mr. Barr: In the countries they went 
into they have always had people co- 
operate with them on the basis of 
their offer. 


Mr. McGovern: As far as that is 
concerned, the Chinese Communists 
have made no attempt to convert the 
people to Communism. There are less 
than 1 per cent of the Chinese who 
are allowed to be members of the Com- 
munist Party. They try to weaken 
their opponents by dividing opinion. 
The control is vested in a very small 
group of people. 


Mr. Barr: It is in Russia. 


Mr. MCGOVERN: In other words, Com- 
munism is the same the world over. 
It is the conspiracy of a small group, 
backed up by great numbers of di- 
visions, to impose their might upon 
countries they find weak and open to 
them. 


Communist Program 


Mr. Barr: Isn’t there a question 
whether Communist arms would be as 
successful as they have been if the 
program of Communism was not ap- 
pealing to people in the country they 
enter? 


Mr. McGovern: Yes and no. Let’s 
look at it this way. If war were to 
break out in Eastern Europe, you 
would find 15 to 20 per cent of the 
French people actively pro-Russian. 
There would be an equal number in 
Italy. In other words, we have to 
face the fact that the majority of 
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the people in Italy, France and Eng- 
land are definitely anti-Communist, 
and we have also to remember that be- 
hind the Iron Curtain there wouldn’t 
be 20 to 25 per cent of the people who 
would sympathize but closer to 60 or 
80 per cent who would be sympathetic 
to us. 


Mr. McBurRNEY: Barr is suggesting, 
McGovern, that we have millions of 
people in misery and that Russia is 
offering to them what appears to be 
an answer. 


Mr. Barr: We only need to say it 
“appears.” In other words, we don’t 
need to waste time discussing whether 
it is or not. We are agreed on that. 
It appears to be such an answer. On 
the other side, we offer no such pro- 
gram. We have nothing that appears 
to them apparently to be an answer 
to the misery. In other words, you 
have got a social revolution on your 
hands here, and we are responding to 
it by force of arms. 


Mr. McGovern: Well, as a matter of 
fact, the social revolution has never 
brought about the conquest of 2 
single area. What I am saying is 
that you have economic unrest in 
China, economic unrest in India, but 
that doesn’t bring on Communism 
without the Communist arms. There 
are a number of people who are pro- 
Communist in India, but the number 
of pro-Communists in India is very 
small. Nehru for other reasons — not 
for economic reasons — is mildly 
anti-American and mildly pro-Russian. 
This is not an economic factor that 
is involved there. It is a national 
factor. 


Mr. Barr: Are you suggesting, Mr. 
McGovern, that Mao succeeded only 
by arms, or did he succeed because he 
used arms and offered a program of 
land reform to the peasants. Remem- 
ber the famous Communist slogan: 
“Shoot your landlord and pay off your 
mortgage.” 


Mr. McGovern: Historically that is a 
very amusing and interesting thing. 
The Communist propaganda certainly 
departs radically from Karl Marx es- 
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pecially in land reform and national- 
ism both of which were rejected by 
Marx. 


Mr. BARR: They never hesitate. In 
terms of Mr. McBurney’s question, 
however, aren’t the Communists offer- 
ing a program to the people that they 
want or think they want? 


Independence? 


Mr. McGovern: Yes, but on the other 
hand, what are we offering to them? 
We are offering to aid them in inde- 
pendence, to let them solve their own 
problems any way it suits them. We 
are not trying to impose anything on 
them. 


Mr. Barr: Does that mean anything 
to hungry people? “I will let you 
solve your problem, but you have a 
landlord and usurer on your back.” 


Mr. McGovern: As far as that is con- 
cerned, the land reforms have worked 
out disastrously. There is enormous 
unrest in China. The so-called land 
reform has brought on more misery 
than good. 


Mr. Barr: That might well be. We 
agreed just now we would not waste 
time arguing over the Communist 
solution as a good solution, but be- 
fore the reforms were put through, I 
_ would judge that the offers that Mao’s 
boys made appealed very heavily. 


Mr. McGovern: It was not the Mao 
propaganda. The weakness and in- 
efficiency of the Nationalist Armies 
rather than economic factors were the 
determining factors there. In other 
words, Mr. Barr, where I think you 
make a serious mistake, which is made 
by some of the classical economists, is 
that you think the economic factors 
are the only — or represent the main 
factors — in determining the action. 
I believe, as a matter of fact, men are 
fundamentally irrational. Economic 
factors are often important, but there 
are others. Take for example, the 
question of India and Pakistan in the 
fight for Kashmir; that has nothing 
to do with the economic basis at all; 
it is a question of the religious factor. 


Mr. Barr: May I defend myself on 


the accusation of being a classical 
economist or like them. When a man 
is sufficiently hungry, it doesn’t seem 
to me to make too much sense to say 
that men are not motivated by eco- 
nomics. He doesn’t think about eco- 
nomics. He thinks about bread. He 
may do a great many things that may 
look very irrational to a man that 
has been well fed. He does them be- 
cause he is hungry. 


Military Force Factor 


Mr. McBurney: Of course, McGovern 
looks at that analysis of yours and 
takes the position that the factor that 
has counted has been the military 
force of Russia. 


Mr. Barr: Well, I take it a great 
many people would disagree with him, 
including a great many people that 
have watched the phenomenon as he 
has. 


Mr. McGovern: Tell me of one coun- 
try that has gone Communistic with- 
out the use of armed forces. 


Mr. Barr: Tell me of one in which 
the other factor didn’t enter, didn’t 
soften them up—even Czechoslovakia. 


Mr. McGovern: Of course, other fac- 
tors come into it. As far as that is 
concerned, other factors are the thing 
we are trying to approach them on, 
such as independence. 


Mr. Barr: Does this hungry man 
think independence meets his problem? 


Mr. McGovern: In many cases he is 
more concerned over that than eco- 
nomic factors. 


Mr. Barr: Don’t you think in many 
eases he is more concerned with some 
food than with the status of his 
government? 


Mr. McGovern: In many cases he is 
not, strangely enough. He is irra- 
tional. Perhaps he shouldn’t be. 


Mr. Barr: Don’t you think in many 
eases he is more concerned with food? 


Mr. McGovern: In many cases. 


Mr. Barr: It is these many cases that 
disturb me about foreign policy. 


Mr. McGovern: In many cases he is 
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not concerned about the economic 
factors. 


Mr. BARR: Suppose I admit it, and you 
are admitting my contention, that food 
is his prime concern. 


Mr. McBurnty: How hungry are 
these people anyway? 


Mr. Barr: In a great many parts of 
the world they are desperately hungry. 
In the parts I have visited, hunger is 
a sort of constant — fairly grave con- 
stant. Sometimes, it is just a matter 
of malnutrition. That is, people are 
able to get something to put in their 
bellies, but it is not the right thing 
to put in their bellies, and they are 
weak. They are not productive. They 
are not able to work. They are more 
readily subject to disease and the 
bulk of them are sick. I think you 
have got a first-class mess on your 
hands. 


Mr. McBurney: But isn’t this first- 
class mess something these people have 
lived with for years and years? 


Mr. Barr: I think the situation is 
worse than it was. The new factor, 
however, is that these people are now 
convinced or their leaders are con- 
vinced — frequently the peasant has 
no view except that life is agony — 
but their leaders are convinced the 
mess is no longer necessary because 
of the technology that the Occident 
developed. ... 


Overpopulation 


Mr. McGovern: I am going to break 
in here, Mr. Barr, if I may for the 
moment, and say that one of the real 
troubles in the world, certainly in 
Japan, in China and in India, is 
overpopulation. That is not true in 
some other areas. In those areas the 
land simply cannot support that huge 
population, and that population has 
been increasing year by year, es- 
pecially since 1800. In other words, 
when the British came into India in 
1775, India had a population of one 
hundred fifteen million. Even then 
there was much starvation and much 
famine. Even then India could not 
support one hundred fifty or two 
hundred million, but it is now trying 


to support four hundred million people. 
It cannot be done with the land avail- 
able. 


Mr. Barr: It is an interesting fact 
that the India Socialist Party has as 
one of the major planks in its plat- 
form the development of cultivatable 
waste in India’s land not being put 
to any use. 


Mr. McGovern: Exactly, we have had 
experts working for years from agri- 
cultural missions there in China to 
see what can be done to aid Chinese 
agriculture, just as the British for 
years and years had various irrigation 
projects in India. They added millions 
of acres through irrigation. The 
trouble is, the more land you open up 
through irrigation or through sci- 
entific agriculture, the more they pro- 
duce children and the overpopulation 
becomes even greater at the end of a 
few years. 


‘Two Facets’ 


Mr. McBurney: Very apparently, 
gentlemen, there are two facets to this 
propaganda — the economic, and the 
military and political. 

Mr. McGovern: I would like to add 
the psychological factor, which is a 
very important factor. In other words, 
your whole nationalism is psycho- 
logical. 


Mr. McBurney: I take it that Barr 
would add to these. 


Mr. Barr: I would add the hatred of 
the white man in areas where he has 
dominated. 


Mr. McBurney: In terms of the mili- 
tary and political, are you satisfied 
with the policy we are now pursuing, 
McGovern? 


Mr. McGovern: I am very far from it. 
I think we have one of the most stupid 
foreign policies, especially in connec- 
tion with the Far East. We really 
have had no policy. We have contra- 
dicted ourselves every few weeks and 
in many cases every few days. From 
1945 I think our policy in the Far 
Hast has been perfectly disastrous. 
We are largely responsible for the 
mess over there because it was through 
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our appeasement policy that Mao got 
control over China. We then in 1950 
— January 6, 1950 — announced to 
the world: We are not concerned 
about Korea. If anyone grabs Korea, 
we are not concerned about it. We 
were simply giving a green light to 
the Communists to grab. When they 
did grab, overnight we announced: We 
are concerned, and we are going to 
fight. Since then we have tried vari- 
ous other foreign policies. Take For- 
mosa. Yes, we were going to keep 
Formosa. We don’t care. Well, even 
the Communists know we have no 
policy. And now we are fighting a 
war in Korea, a bitter, brutal war, 
with a thousand casualties a week in 
which our Commanders’ hands are 
tied behind them. 


U. S$. Foreign Policy 


Mr. Barr: Since I disagree with most 
of the views that Mr. McGovern is ex- 
pressing, may I heartily agree with 
the one he just expressed. I don’t 
think what we have been doing can be 
dignified by the word “foreign policy.” 
On the other hand, I think we have 
a foreign policy now that is not — to 
use a word he used, “drifting.” That is 
rearmament. I think that is going 
pretty steadily. 


Mr. McBurRNEY: Do you object to 
that? 


Mr. Barr: I don’t think rearmament 
is the answer to the problem. 


Mr. McBurney: Is it part of the 
answer to the problem? 


Mr. Barr: Not quite, because these 
people can’t eat the arms we are mak- 
ing. There are two problems, I take 
it. One is the problem I tried to indi- 
eate, that we are not going to have 
peace in the world as long as these 
- people are in this condition and know 
that they don’t have to be. The over- 
population thing is a very complicated 
problem in a great many areas where 
misery is acute, and in a great many 
other cases the country is under- 
populated, such as in many parts of 
Latin America with which I am 
_ familiar. 

There is another problem. We are 


locked in a power struggie with Russia 
and would be locked with Russia 
whether there were any Communists 
in the world or not. There are many 
reasons for it. Now, on the second 
matter, it is obvious that we have a 
defense problem. On the first, the 
arms don’t do the trick, so that I am 
not saying that we should disarm. I 
am saying that if you think you can 
solve the first problem, the mass 
misery with arms, then we are in for 
rough sledding because arms won’t 
solve it. On the contrary, one trouble 
we are having with our Allies in 
Europe at the moment is their fear 
that the arms program will so squeeze 
the economic condition of the people 
as to cause political instability, infil- 
tration and even Communism. 


Mr. McBurney: Do you think we are 
in any danger of losing the support 
of Europe? 


Western Europe 


Mr. McGOvERN: Certainly. There has 
never been a time since the Atlantic 
Pact was signed that the people of 
Western Europe as a whole said, 
“That’s it. That is what we back.” 
Let’s get back to the fundamental 
issue where we have a very divided 
opinion. Do you feel that simply 
spending billions and billions of dol- 
lars and feeding everybody, giving 
them a higher standard of living, will 
do away with the Russian menace? 


Mr. Barr: I wouldn’t care to state it 
that way. 


Mr. McGovern: You certainly came 
close to it, I think. We are facing 
here the very opposite. We are facing 
here a military menace. I think the 
Communist powers with four million 
soldiers in Russia, four million soldiers 
in China, are aiming through infiltra- 
tion and propaganda, through little, 
casual biting off this group and biting 
off that group, are aiming, bite by 
bite, to win over the force of the 
world with the threat of arms. It is 
their psychological threat of arms 
in many cases, whether we find it in 
Korea or whether we find it in Indo- 
China. They are relying upon arms. 
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Mr. Barr: Alone? 


Mr. McGovern: Arms plus infiltra- 
tion — psychological warfare. 


Mr. BARR: What is the psychological 
warfare based on? Why is it success- 
ful? 


Mr. McGoveRN: Utopia. They say, “If 
you join us, you will have Utopia.” 


Mr. Barr: I wouldn’t call a square 
meal Utopia. I think it is a funda- 
mental American standard. 


Mr. McGovern: The Communist 
Party tells them they will have every- 
thing. “You will have enough to eat. 
You will have everything you want.” 


Mr. Barr: Most people, including 
Americans, want enough to eat, and I 
don’t think we should call that Utopia. 
If so, we are in Utopia now. 


‘Self-Reliance’ 


Mr. McGovERN: Exactly. We have 
not gotten it here simply by a hand- 
out stake. We have gotten it here 
by hard work and self-reliance. 


Mr. BARR: Some of these people are 
working very hard. 


Mr. McGovern: As far as that is 
concerned, what we are trying to do 
is to help them help themselves. In 
other words, it is not the duty of the 
American taxpayer to subsidize four 
hundred million Hindus. 


Mr. Barr: May I agree. I think any 
effort to solve this problem by simply 
calling on the American taxpayer is 
doomed to failure. This is not an 
American problem. It is a world 
problem. 


Mr. McBurney: How would you go 
about it? 


Mr. BARR: It would have to be solved 
by many people in cooperation — not 
solved by America. 


Mr. McBuRNEY: Would you care to 
spell out the details? 


Mr. Barr: I think obviously the Char- 
ter of the United Nations pretty 


nearly spells it out. We have not in- | 


voked that part of the Charter ef- 
fectively. When the United Nations 


was set up, it was set up not only with 
the Security Council, but with the 
Economic and Social Council. If you 
look at the budget for the past five 
years, you will see what we spent on 
the Economic and Social Council | 
doesn’t amount to much in terms of 
the problem that it was designed to 
cope with. Now, I don’t know whether 
it is too late to use the United Na- 
tions because the United Nations has 
lost a lot of prestige in most of the 
world since Korea. 


Mr. McGoveRN: Certainly the United 
Nations has lost a lot of prestige, and 
why? Because it was never able to 
get together on a policy. Moreover 
the United Nations recently have done 
their best to sabotage the Far Eastern 
policy in which they were delighted 
to belong as long as they seemed to 
be winning. Therefore, the very fact 
the United Nations has failed in its 
primary mission of maintaining peace 
and opposing aggression, makes me 
dubious about handing over to the 
United Nations, without any control 
by Americans, five hundred billion dol- 
lars or some such figure you were 
talking about. 


‘Pool Resources’ 


Mr. BARR: You are opposed to pooling 
our resources with the resources of 
other nations and putting the pool 
under the authority of a group repre- 
senting everybody including us? 


Mr. McGovern: I certainly am as long 
as we are going to give the principal 
amount of money, most of the capital, 
most of the technical skills. 


Mr. Barr: I take it you know the rea- 
son why we would be giving the most 
— because we have the most. What if 
we gave our share? 


Mr. McGovern: I still say give no 
more than our share unless we have 
adequate control of how it is done. 


Mr. Barr: I don’t want to give more 
than our share on any basis. 


Mr. McGoverN: You know what has 
been done. We have been pouring 
money into Indonesia and India re- 
cently. Through the World Bank, an 
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international organization, we have 
just given India a loan of some two 
hundred sixty-five million dollars. That 
was through the World Bank, but our 


_ money primarily, and that hasn’t af- 


fected the situation there at all. 


Mr. Barr: I am in hearty agreement 
with you. This isn’t the way to cope 
with the problem. I don’t think the 
Santa Claus way in Washington is 
the way to cope with it. 


Mr. McGovern: That is the whole 
thing. In other words, my funda- 
mental position is that we are faced 
with a military problem that must be 
answered in a military way. Then in 
the other way, we have certainly 
shown our willingness to cooperate 
with all peoples to try to make them 
self-sustaining and self-reliant, but 
until such time as you can show by 
giving them or lending them so many 
billions they will be self-sustaining 
and self-reliant, I think it is per- 
fectly useless. 


‘Not Moral Issue’ 


Mr. Barr: I don’t think this is pri- 
marily a moral issue. I think many 
Americans have had their feelings 
hurt. They have given their money. 
We are rather heavily taxed at the 
moment, and feel somehow people are 
not very grateful. I think it is true 


that they are not very grateful. I 


think the reason they are not very 
grateful is because it is very difficult 
for another people to have to come to 
the capital of one country and beg for 
help. I don’t think a good program 
can be based on that. I think it would 
have to be based on the pooled re- 
sources of many countries. 

Mr. McBurnety: How do you think 
the many underprivileged countries 
would respond to that kind of pro- 
gram? 


“Mr. Barr: I think it would be the 


first time in five years that an Amer- 
ican statement would really ring 
around the world. I think they have 
been wondering what has gone wrong 
because we haven’t been looking to 
them the way they thought Americans 
looked. This is Wendell Willkie’s 
point. 


Mr. McBurnry: Do you think it 
would ring in China and India? 


Mr. Barr: If they heard about it. 
They might be more or less effectually 
prevented from hearing about it. 


Mr. McGovern: I doubt very much 
that it would have any effect what- 
soever as far as that is concerned. 
Look at the Marshall Plan, while uni- 
lateral, it was still trying to aid 
Europe. You know how that was 
suppressed and not allowed to act 
behind the Iron Curtain. I think any 
international organization under any 
auspices, truly an international or- 
ganization, not dominated by Russia, 
would not be permitted to act in 
China. 


Mr. Barr: I understood you to ask, 
Mr. McBurney, how the ordinary 
Chinese would react to such a declara- 
tion. I don’t think that answers Mr. 
McBurney’s question. That is different. 


Native Reaction 


Mr. McGovern: If he were allowed to 
hear about it, he would hear that this 
is another attempt of Wall Street to 
dominate the world. In the same way, 
even Mr. Nehru is deeply suspicious. 
The Indian peasants would be deeply 
suspicious. That is another way in 
which America is utilizing the world 
organization in trying to secure con- 
trol of our beloved India. 


Mr. Barr: They wouldn’t allow them 
to enter China, or to enter the coun- 
try, to get on with the problem? 


Mr. McGovern: There would be the 
places where the organization would 
do no good whatsoever. India is not 
fighting us. 

Mr. Barr: I am not proposing an 
international pool to help the starv- 
ing merely because they are fighting 
us. I am saying that until we cope 
with that problem, you will have con- 
tinual disorder in one form or an- 
other. I think one of the forms it 
will take is war. 


Mr. McBurnty: Might it not be pos- 
sible that we would pour our re- 
sources into Communist dominated 
countries, and they would accept it 
and turn against us? In this way we 
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would serve only to strengthen the 
enemy. 

Mr. Barr: I think it would enor- 
mously strengthen our position in the 
world, even militarily, if we offered 
to put in our share and no more. I 
would like to get away from this 
hand-out stuff we are going in for, 
and put resources into a common pool 
to be used in whatever country would 
accept them. Now, if I understand 
you, Mr. McBurney, you are saying, 
supposing a Communist country did 
accept. I would be perfectly content 
to leave it to the international author- 
ity what to do — perfectly content — 
because actually I think our position 
would be vastly strengthened. 


Mr. McBurney: Of course, McGovern 
thinks they wouldn’t accept at all. 


Mr. Barr: I am inclined to agree with 
Mr. McGovern. 


‘Strengthen Position’ 


Mr. McGovern: First, they wouldn’t 
accept at all, I am convinced. Second- 
ly, if by some method they did accept, 
they would utilize it to strengthen 
their position and not ours. In other 
words... 


Mr. Barr: Who is “ours” here? Who 
is being referred to? 


Mr. McGovern: I am an American. 
Therefore, when I say ours, I mean 
America. 


Mr. Barr: You are also a human 
being. What about the pool in which 
you would have a stake? 


Mr. McGovern: We would supply the 
money and would have no control 
over it. 

Mr. Barr: You would supply some of 
the money and have some of the con- 
trol. 

Mr. McGovern: I want to aid every 
country to solve their own problems 
in their way. 

Mr. BARR: That would be the purpose 
of this organization. 


Mr. McGovern: I am not going to 
commit American taxpayers to a 
gandiose scheme in which they would 
be pouring billions of dollars into 


India ultimately to be controlled by 
Nehru. 


Mr. Barr: The “grandiose” part 
needn’t disturb us. We are engaged 
in an operation now that is the biggest 
in history. 

Mr. McGovern: And in addition you 
are trying to add “umpteen’’ billions. 
This is not going to stop the arms 
race. 

Mr. McBurney: Where do you stand 
on this? Does this come on top of 
the present arms program? 


Shortages 


Mr. Barr: At present you couldn’t 
put it on top for a very good reason, 
not the great reason usually given, 
“where is the money coming from”; 
that is always said just before some- 
body appropriates ten billion dollars. 
I don’t know where it comes from. It 
seems to come. Money is not the 
snarl. Things like steel are the snarl. 
We are running into shortages. You 
couldn’t start this program without 
tapering on arms. 


Mr. McGovern: And you cannot taper 
on arms without destroying the re- 
armament program. 


Mr. Barr: The problem is: What is 
your ratio between handling this prob- 
lem with quite different kinds of 
weapons and handling national de- 
fense with arms? At present, I think 
we are busy losing Allies because the 
ratio is too heavily on the side of 
weapons. 

Mr. McGovern: I seriously disagree 
with one thing. It would be cata- 
strophic at the moment. We couldn’t 
stop the arms and demobilize. We 
didn’t start this. 

ee BARR: Does it matter who started 
it? 

Mr. McGovern: It matters a great 
deal. 


Mr. Barr: I think we have a political 
problem. 


Mr. McGovern: It is a problem as 
long as our active enemies are heavily 
arming. Then it is our duty to out- 
arm them. Throwing your billions of 
dollars here into the waste lands of 
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South America and India is not going 
to solve a military problem. 


Mr. McBurney: But isn’t the pro- 
gram you are talking about likely to 
lead us straight into war? 


Mr. McGovern: Not the slightest bit 
— not the slightest bit, I assure you, 
if we simply have a firm, a vigorous 
and a positive foreign policy, and a 


positive military policy in which we 
can get into no involvements which we 
do not carry out. In other words, we 
should either withdraw from Korea 
completely and let the whole of Asia 
go Communist, or fight them, not with 
our hands tied behind us. We cannot 
win an easy military victory. 

ANNOUNCER: I am sorry, gentle- 
men. Our time is up. 
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World Rift.” A. R. A. PASHA. 

A plea for America to take real leadership in the Moslem world. 
United States News and World Report 30:11-14, Jan. 26, ’51. “Why Russia 
Will Not Attack This Year.” . 
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United States News and World Report 30:18-15, Jan. 5, ’51. “Big War in 
1951?” 
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